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CHARIVARIA. 


WE understand that it was solely w ith | 
a view to avoid hurting the feelings of | 
the members of the Government who | 
were present at the Coronation Service, 
that an alteration was made in the 
words of the Anthem :— 


‘**Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks.” 





| their best clothes. 











The Peers are pm ee to Mr. Harvie | 
for his flattering reference to — 
“Their | 

robes,” says the great Repub- 
lican, “make one think of 
the Roman toga: a form of 
dress to which men will one 
day return.’ There is some- 
thing, after all, in this fore- 
cast of Kerr’s. If women 
take to trousers, men, no 
| doubt, will have to adopt 
some form of skirt to differ- 
entiate their sex. 
| Some interesting decora- 
tions in the City seem to 
have escaped the attention 
they deserved. In some parts 
there were heavy ropes of 
evergreens held up in the air 
by butterflies. The strain on 
| the poor beasts’ mouths must 
| have been cruel. And in one 
| street a number of trellis- 
' work gates were suspended 
| over the road, looking for all 
the world like a steeplechase 
| course for seroplanes. 


General Noar, when he i in-| 
spected a troop of Boy Scouts 
in Hyde Park, paid a pretty 
compliment to their versa- | 
tility. He addressed them 
in the Japanese language. 


There is something pecu- | 
liarly appropriate in the gift 
to the nation of four air- 
cutters by Mr. Bapeua. 


** WoT CHEER, ALF? YER LOOKIN’ SICK ; 
“Work! NUFFINK BUT WORK, WORK, WORK, FROM MORNIN 
TILL NIGHT.” 

| ‘Ow LONG ’AVE YER BEEN AT IT?” 


| **START TO-MORRER.” 


the Singular Voting whereby Treland | 
lis so grossly over- represented in the | 
House of Commons. 


Sir Epwarp Gliese was forced to 
acknowledge, in the debate on the 
Declaration of London, that our re- 
fusal to ratify the Declaration would 


cause great dissatisfaction among Con- 
| tinental Powers. 


The Royal Cotmnbeaion on Coast 


Yu); 


Sy \) . 








WOT Is IT?” 


| “Our Uaty SraMps. 
ButGarRia FIRST, GREAT BriTAIn 
NOWHERE ” 
runs a heading in The Observer. This 
insinuation that our country does not 
‘excel in ugly stamps strikes us as 
being somewhat unpatriotic, and even 
unjustifiable. 


| Meanwhile the popular discontent 
increases. The latest grievance is to 
the effect that the PosTmastEr- 


—_——,GENERAL is now giving us 


fewer words for our money. 
It has been discovered that 
on the new halfpenny stamp 
the word “halfpenny” ap- 
pears as one word, and not, 
as before, as two. 

The complaint that the 
stamps are insufficiently 
gummed on the back frankly 
pleases us, for we hope this 
means that the PostTMASTER- 
GENERAL will not stick to 
them. 


It transpires that Mr. Mac- 
KENNAL is only responsible 
for the frames. It seems 
incredible that anyone should 
have thought the engraved 
photographs worth framing. 


A considerable number of 
London firemen have received 
orders to be present at the 
investiture of the Prince of 
Wates. Yet we understand 
that Mr. Lioyp GrorGr’s 
speech (if any) will not be of 
an inflammatory character. 

wo 

‘ He is a lion—a lion. 

Yes! He is better than that; 
he is a hippopotamus. 
So runs the Boy Scouts’ 
'chorus; and it is said that, 
‘for some occult reason, Lord 
HALDANE never hears it 
| w-thout wincing. 





Those persons who are! 


| As the result of a recent 


booking seats for “The Green Ele- | Erosion has reported that our island is | regrettable fiasco, bridegrooms are now 


phant” under the impression that | 


growing in size yearly. A meeting of 


taking the precaution to get engaged 


the piece is a sequel to “The Blue} Little Englanders has, we hear, been | to at least one of the bridesmaids in 


Bird” are courting disappointment. 


Mr. Lioyp tiie As “ Hero” is a} 
, head-line in The Daily Chronicle, and | 


| we are astonished that our contempo- 
rary, of all papers, should have inserted 
those ironical inverted commas. 

* * 

Major Morrisoy- ‘Bett has done well 
in drawing attention to the fact that a 
greater scandal than the Plural Voting 
| which Mr. Asquiru seeks to remedy is 





| summoned to consider the serious | 
position thus disclosed. 


A school of whales was stranded by | 


the ebb-tide near Penzance the other 
day, and “some of the whales,” The 
Express tells us, ‘“‘ were mutilated so 
terribly by souvenir hunters that the 
coastguards had to shoot them.” It 
seems almost too good to be true to 
hope that the word “them” really 
refers to the souvenir hunters. 


‘addition to the bride, so to ensure that 
| a wedding shall take place i in any event. 


A by-law has bom passed at East- 
bourne rendering it penal to allow a dog 
to bark on the beach to the annoyance 
of the visitors. "We understand that a 
meeting of barking dogs has already 
been held to consider the situation, and 
it was resolved that, if the obnoxious 
resulation be not at once rescinded, 
they should take to biting instead. 
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THE BUTLER’S £5. 
(A True Story.) 


We had been staying—the three of 
us—for a fortnight in Ireland, fishing, 
at Regan’s. To-morrow was the last 
day and we were driving over to 
Rushtown to see the races when 
Captain O’Driscoll overtook us in his 
American buggy. 

“ Going to the races?” he asked as 
he slowed down fora moment. ‘“So’m 
I. See you there.” He clicked on, 
and then, stopping again, turned round 
to call out—* Don’t forget Blackadder 
for the College Stakes. Dead cert. 
Put your shirts on,” and was again 
off. 

“All very well,” said Glenister 
thoughtfully, “but where are our shirts? 
Speaking personally, my shirt is a 
return ticket to London and about 
eighteen shillings, which I shall need.” 

“ Yes,” said Bradley. “And I’m no 
better off, confound it!” 

“You forget,’ said I, “that I have 
a five-pound’ note in my pocket in- 
tended as our joint tip to old Rice. 
Lucky we decided to put it aside.” 

“ Yes,” said Glenister, “but that’s 
the butler’s.’ 

“ Not till to-morrow,” said I. 

“No,” said Bradley, “not till to- 
morrow.” 

“But hang it all,” said Glenister, 
“where are we if we put it on this 
horse and the beggar loses? I know 
these dead certs. It won't be Rice’s 
to-morrow, then, will it? To my mind 
it’s his now, and we ought to respect 
his ownership. It was to make sure 
of his having it that we gave it to the 
Goat to keep.” (I am the Goat.) 

“ Perfectly logical,” I said. “ But 
all the same here's a straight tip, and 
it’s a sin not to use it. One doesn't 
often get them, and to start a whole 
menagerie of sophistries in return is 
the kind of ingratitude that providence 
doesn’t soon forgive.” 

“Of course,” said Bradley. “The 
Goat’s right. And, after all, there's 
no sense in being so infernally con- 
scientious. A gamble’s a gamble, and 
old Rice would be almost as pleased 
to hear that we had put his fiver on a 
horse as to have it shoved into his 
hand.” 

Glenister laughed. 
he said. ‘You do what you like with 
the fiver. Personally, I shall have 
ten shillings on Blackadder to win, 
although why on earth we all swallow 
that soldier man’s advice so unquestion- 
ingly I shall never understand.” 

“Tf the Goat will lend me two 
pounds,” .said Bradley, “I will back 
Blackadder for a pound both ways.” 

“The Goat won't,” said I. “All tl.at 


ee oe oe a 


“T say no more,” 





the Goat proposes s to do is to put the 
butler’s fiver on to win.’ 

This, later, I did, having found-a 
bookmaker who was giving 10 to 1; 
and, true to Captain O’Driscoll’s word, 
Blackadder romped in an easy winner. 

I collected the eleven rustling five- 
pound notes and stowed them carefully 
away inside my coat, and in the late 
afternoon we drove back. Naturally 
we had a good deal to say about the 
racing, our fortunate meeting with 
O'Driscoll, and so forth. And then 
suddenly Glenister remarked, ‘“‘ I won- 
der what the old boy will do with it? 
Set up as a small tobacconist in Dublin, 
do you think?” 

“ What old boy ?”’ I asked. 

“ Why, Rice, of course.” 

“You can’t set up as a small 
tobacconist on five pounds,” said 
Bradley. “ At least, if you did, you'd 
be so small a tobacconist that your 
customers would want a microscope.” 

“‘ Don’t be an idiot,” said Glenister. 
“He'll have fifty-five pounds, won't 
he?” 

Bradley and I were silent. This was 
a proposition that needed thought. 

“IT don’t see why he should have 
more than the fiver,” I said at last. 
“ 1t was all we were going to give him, 
wasn’t it? You will admit that?” 

“Certainly,” said Glenister. “It was 
his, and you were keeping it for him, 
weren’t you?” 

“In a way I was,” I said. 

“Oh law!” groaned Bradley. ‘‘ What 
a hair-splitter!” 

“Very well, then,” said Glenister. 
“You had Rice’s five pounds and you 
gambled with it—in itself a jolly un- 
principled thing to do, as it wasn’t 
yours—poor devils are doing time all 
over the place for much less—and now, 
when your flutter turns up trumps, you 
deny him—who might have been your 
victim—the benefit! I call it down- 
right mean—squalid, in fact.” 

“You make it sound all right,” I 
said ; “ but there ’s a fallacy somewhere. 
To begin with, as I said before, it isn’t 
the butler’s own money till to-morrow. 
He hadn’t earned it till the end of our 
visit. If it wasn’t his it is ours, and 
we might do as we liked with it. We 
did, and the result is we have now 
enough to divide up into £16 13s. 4d. 
each, which I shall be pleased to give 
you directly we get back, while Rice 
has his fiver intact.” 

“Not for me,” said Glenister. “I 
won five pounds with my own ten bob, 
and that’s all I make out of Black- 
adder. I can’t take your sixteen pounds 
odd, because it wasn’t made on my 
money.” 

“Oh law!” groaned Bradley again. 
“ My dear Glenister, you re talking like 
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a Herbert ‘hoe sort of fellow. 
Then the Goat and I will have to take 
£25 each ?” 

“No,” said Glenister, “ you can’t do 
that ; because a third, at any rate, of 
the original fiver was mine, or, as I 
hold, the butler’s, and he must have 
what that share made. You and the 
Goat can take the sixteen pounds odd 
each, but the butler must have the 
third and the original fiver besides. 
But I don’t envy you your explana- 
tion to him.” 

“No,” I said after a while, “ either 
the butler must have all or none. I 
can see that.” 

“ Dash the whole stupid business!” 
exclaimed Bradley. ‘ Let him have it 
all. We'll be generous.” 

“It belongs to him,” said Glenister. 
“ There ’s no generosity in the matter. 
There’s nothing but justice Or in- 
justice.” 

“Very well,” Bradley snappéd out. 
“T’m tired of it. Next time 1 go to a 
race meeting I'll take care. it’s not 
with a blooming Socrates.” 

“Then that's ‘settled, "I said as cheer- 
fullyas I could. “ Rice has the lot.” 

“The lot,” said Glenister. “I’lladmit 
it’s enough, but there’s no other course.” 

We rode the rest of the way in dis- 
contented silence. 

Regan’s groom met us at the stable 
yard and took the mare’s head. He 
seemed to be unusually excited, and I 
wondered if he had learned that he too 
had backed a winner. 

“T’m afraid you'll find the house a 
bit upset,” he said to Glenister. ‘“ But 
the fact is there’s been a little trouble 
while you were away. The butler’s 
bolted. It seems he’s been dishonest 
for a long time, and to-day he thought 
the game was up and ran. 

We looked at each other and then a 
threefold sigh rent the air. 

Bradley suddenly began to roll with 
laughter. 

“T’ll trouble you,” said Glenister to 
me, “for sixteen pounds, thirteen and 
fourpence, and the third of a five-pound 
note.” 





Heroic deeds of self-sacrifice are 
being done every hour, unknown to the 
great mass of the people. But an echo 
occasionally reaches one’s ears. For 
instance, a catalogue tells of— 

‘* French Model Christening Robes, trimmed 


hand embroidery and real lace. Reduced re- 
gardless of cost from 59/6 to 94 guineas.” 





**A settlement of Mughs on the northern 
coast of the Bay of Bengai find shark catching 
profitable.” —Commercial Intelligence. 

On the other hand, in the City there is 
a settlement of sharks which find mug- 





catching profitable. 
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OFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


TO TELL THE TRUTH 


OTHER GENTLEMEN. 
STILL, IF THERE’S A GENERAL FEELIN 
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Sultan of Morocco. * HALLO! 


SULTATION ?” 
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Keeper. ‘‘Do YoU KNOW THIS WATER IS PRESERVED, SiR?” 
Angler (of little experience, still awaiting a bite). ‘I THOUGHT THERE WAS SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH IT!” 








THE PERFECT CAVALIER. 


Is there a joy so sweet, a job so pleasant 
As this, to court the heavenly muse and sing, 
And soar into the skies like some old pheasant, 
And feel the brainpan slowly softening ? 
Is there a uniform to lick the laurel, 
An instrument so lovely as the lyre, 
A steed like Pegasus, or roan or sorrel, 
To suit the seat’s desire ? 


So have I often asked and said, “I think not,” 

And seized the shell once more and tightly bound 
The laurels on my bowler (with a pink knot), 

And touched the well-known reins and scorned the 

ground ; 

But lo! this blessed year of Coronation 

The Truth (to whom I bow my best regards) 
Constrains me to admit there’s one vocation 

That whacks the wandering bard's. 


So many a time have I beheld this summer, 
Star of a thousand stars, serene and slow, 

Fairest of things on earth, the Life Guards’ drummer 
Banging his quaint concerns like billy-oh ! 

Princes and potentates and peers and column on 
Column of splendid troops their palfreys sat ; 

He was unique; I don’t suppose Kina Sotomon 
Ever looked quite like that. 


a 








Ambassadors may thrill the vulgar’s vitals ; 
Rajahs, who look like eagles on the pounce, 

With rainbow-coloured turbans and with titles 
That nobody in England can pronounce; 

Lords of the fleet, and bishops in their pious copes— 
These may amuse the mob; I’ve seen them all 

(Some in the flesh, but mostly on the bioscopes), 
And bowed not to their thrall. 


They moved in solemn state with gilded trappings, 
They felt the glory of the triumph-route, 
They rode amongst a mighty people’s clappings, 
But some of them looked bored, and all were mute ; 
He only, with the windy tubes that follow, 
Has satisfied all hopes, all human needs, 
Servant at once of Ares and Apollo 
And Castor, lord of steeds. 


Long ere my infant lips their earliest verse made 
(Oh happy days of yore!), he was my dream, 
My idol, and the idol of my nurse-maid, 
And still he strikes me as Creation’s cream ; 
What is the sacred harp, how poor a legacy 
Beside his drumsticks’ soul-inspiring wag! 
Yes, I would sell you, wings and all, O Pegase! 


To mount that piebald nag. Evor. 








Latest Modes for Men. 


** Newcastle was agitated by the appearance of a harem shirt on 


Sunday evening.” —Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ PoMANDER WALK.” 

For the Londoner, jaded with the 
rush and glare of a Coronation Season, 
there is an almost cloistral benediction 
in the atmosphere of Pomander Walk. 
Here the noise of the Great World 
(less noisy @ hundred years ago) 
penetrates only in faint echoes, as 
when Madame Lachesnais returns from 








Close 


| **Pomander Walk—where is it? 

| hand, 

Down Chiswick way—half-way to Fairy- 
land.” —Extract from Prologue. 


at 


On the left is seen a dem-me fairy. 


Sir Peter Antrobus 
Lord Uford 


Mr. Cyrit Maupr. 
Mr. Norman ForzEs. 


matching a skein of silk, or Jerome 
Brooke-Hoskyn, Esquire, ex-butler, dis- 
courses in heroic vein of his asso- 
ciation®with “ H.R.H. the P. of W.” 
and Mr. Ricnarp Brinstey SHERIDAN, 
with whom he has come into contact 
in his unsuspected function of City 
Toastmaster. A prettier and fresher 
scene than this little secluded crescent 
of Georgian cottages, bordering the 
Thames at Chiswick, with their doors 
and windows and garden gates all prac- 
ticable, could scarce be imagined. 

But, if “the play’s the thing” (and 
the tastes of present-day audiences lead 
one to doubt this), there is little enough 
in Pomander Walk to set one thinking. 
The plot is recognisable a mile away, 
and the thinness of some of the fun is 
confessed in the excessive use of oaths 
and nautical expletives. 
that in the States, where it was taken 
in a lighter key, this little idyll went 
uproariously, but then any sort of 
British antiquity goes well over there ; 
and, besides, they still harbour illusions 
in that most sentimental of countries. 
Still, for I hear that it went much 





I understand | 





tion of old-world airs and graces will 
bring it popularity even here if it can 
only hold the town till the arrival 
of our country cousins. 

Mr. Cyru, Mavupe was, of course, 
in his native element as a retired 
Admiral, and worked at top pressure 
on the first night to make the fun go 
round. Miss WrinirreD EMERY was 
perhaps overmuch obsessed by her 
painful memories of the past and might 


well have assumed a gayer note if only | 


for the sake of her daughter’s prospects. 
Miss Marcery Mavupeg, who played 
that daughter as to the manner born, 
was very sweet and natural, though 
her French accent was a little desultory. 
And I think Mr. Louis Parker erred 


in allowing her to lapse into the poetry | 


of introspection. Speaking of her first 
affair of the heart she is made to say 
to her mother— 


**IT seemed suddenly to step out of childhood 
No young girl that I have ever met, 
“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet 

Womanhood and childhood fleet,” 
would have ever thought of expressing 
her feelings with such precocious self- 
analysis. Other characters, outside the 
family,were well played by Mr.REGINALD 
Owen, who was an excellent boy-lover, 
with just the right amount (whether 
natural or assumed) of angular 
gaucherie; by Miss Marre Hors, 
who was quite funny as a designing 


widow; and by Mr. Freperick VoLre, | 


a figure clean out of Dickens, with his 
pompous assumption of social import- 
ance. It was greatly to the merit o! 


the author that he refused the obvious | 


chance of exposing before the neigh- 
bourhood the menial origin and 
humble occupation of this impostor 


Mr. Norman Forses, fresh from his | 
beauty sleep as one of the sentinels in | 


The Critic, played the never very 
grateful part of a male match-maker 


and took himself rather too seriously. | 


It was not easy for us to believe that 


he had ever actually loved and ridden | 


away. 


Little Miss Drxon recited a pleasant | 


prologue very charmingly, and then 
retired into obscurity as Jane, maid- 
of-all-work. 

For the rest, there were several 
interesting characters who were both 
speechless and invisible. Such wes 
Sempronius, the cat, of whom I only 
saw the efligy, before and after im- 
mersion in the Thames. Such, too, 
was Dr. Johnson, the speaking parrot, 
who, as the well-coached mouthpiece 





of her passion, contributed so much | 


hampered by an accouchement, was still | 


of service (if we might judge from 
some one-sided dialogue) as a querulous 
critic of her husband’s activities. 

I must not conclude without a tribute 
‘to the Union Jack that hung from a 
| flagstaff outside the Admiral’s quarters. 
| Even when the stage draught failed, 

this loyal emblem still flaunted in the 





|breeze, thanks to a wire attached | 


to its folds that lent it a fictitious air 
of animation. I wish I could say that, 
like Sempronius and the others, this 
attachment was invisible, but I cannot 
truthfully do so. 

“ Apove SusPicion.” 

People who remember the splendid 
promises made by Mr. HerBert TRENCH 
when he took up management at the 
Haymarket may well grow cynical over 
his latest method of encouraging Eng- 
lish art. Even if, as I hesitate to 
believe, his ambitions have become 
purely commercial, I still cannot 
understand why he should have selected 
an adaptation of an ancient play of 


in history and recent drama. 








FOUR BRAINS THAT REELED AS 
Roberte de Boismartel Miss ALEXANDRA 


ONE. 





Sarpovu’s, based on a plot !ong known | 
to everybody as having occurred both | 
It is | 


CARLISLE. | 


De Mayran 
De Boismartel 
Martial 


Mrs. CHARLES MAUDE, 
Mr. C. AuBrEY SMITH, 
Mr. Cuar.es VY. FRANCE. 


the hallowed story of someone who | 
has witnessed a crime but cannot, | 


for fear of compromising a woman, 
give the evidence which should 





save an innocent man. 


| better on the second night at the| toward bringing Wiss Pennymint’s lover | extremely clever piece of technique in 


| Playhcuse, I shall believe that its|up to the scratch. 


Such, finally, was 


the last Act there is no novelty or 


Apart from an | 


| charming scone and its pleasant affecta-| Selina Brooke-Hoskyn, who, though attraction in the play. Nor is aad 
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anything French in it except the usual 
heavy catalogue of perplexing names 
and the usual travesty of justice 
familiar -enough to the’ student of 
Gallic methods on or off the stage. 
As a rule in such plays there is at 
least a French maid who is a passable 
imitation of the real thing. But I 
never saw anything less French than 
the Denise of Miss Amy LampBorn. 

The clever mechanism of the Third 
Act, by which the criminal was trapped 
into self-exposure, appealed sharply to 
the intelligence but left the heart ab- 
solutely cold; for no one cared parti- 
cularly about anybody's fate. Why 
should one be closely interested in the 
acquittal of an innocent man on whom 
one has never set eyes, who happens 
to be guiltless of the crime in question 
but is in another connection quite 
worth getting rid of ? 

We should have done poorly indeed 
without Mr. C. Aubrey SmirH, as 
President of the Court (with a private 
house conveniently attached to it). His 
appearance always brings an atmo- 
sphere of confidence. Mr. France 
made an attractive criminal. His 
sombre strength lay largely in the 
things he didn’t say. Mr. Cares 
Maung, though he always took off and 
put on his cap at the right moment 
according to military etiquette, never 
quite persuaded me that he was a 
soldier; nor was I ever thoroughly 
harrowed by the embarrassments 
of Miss ALExANDRA CARLISLE as the wife 
whose virtue only remained “above 
suspicion” through an _ accident. 
There was not much saving humour 
in the play. Mr. Lyatn Sweere, 
as a juryman, had to sustain what 
there was of it; but his labours were 
strangel¥ ineffective. 

I look forward with curiosity to the THE NEW PLEA. 
next item in Mr. Trencn’s scheme| Master (who believes that horse-racing is hurrying on the fall of the Empire). ‘‘CoLEMAN, I 
for the redemption of British Drama, | ?!CKED ur 4 Tuxw GuipE OUTSIDE THE COACH-HOUSE YESTERDAY. 
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S. Coachman. ‘‘ YESTERDAY, Sin? THE VERY DAY AN AIRYOPLANE PASSED OVER THE 
PLACE.” 
Yet foolish friends will talk That even I 
MY DOUBLE, And hint they 've seen me dally o- = deny : 
. Behind the scenes at what they say is true, 
Or all the souls of light With chorus queens My brain grows des sho 
That lave Cis peso and geod And ladies of the ballet. My reeling reason totters, 
I am, without © And Tin time 
A shade of doubt, In vain do I declare Shall think that I’m 
The most misunderstood. That when they saw me ply Indeed the prince of rotters. 
My spirit weeps to write My heathen cleek 
Lhe cause of all my trouble: On Sunday week And, as from day to day, 
In some gay spark Quite safe at church was I, The scandal grows more black 
: Whose ways are dark Politely handing there Until it ’s vain 
I have a dreadful double. In best churchwarden manner To try to gain 
. The plate in which, My reputation back, 
In vain I try to walk Though far from rich, Instead of turning grey 
In virtue’s narrow ways, I'd dropped my modest tanner. With all this toil and trouble, 
Abjuring stalls Why should I not 
At music-halls, Since all the world ’s so sure Amend my lot 
And even SuaksPraneE plays; About the things I do And really be my double ? 

















THE HOUSE WARMING. 
I.—Work For ALL. 

“ Wett,” said Dahlia, “ what do you 
think of it?” 

[I knocked the ashes out of my after- 
breakfast pipe, arranged the cushions 
|of my deck chair, and let my eyes 
wander lazily over the house and its 
surroundings. 
and other people's houses, Dahlia and 
Archie had come into their own. 

“T've no complaints,” I said happily. 





| 
| 


in the doorway and glided over the 


| lawn toward us—Myra with a jug. 


** None at all,” said Simpson, sitting 


| up eagerly. 

“ But Thomas isn’t quite satisfied 
with one of the bathrooms, I’m afraid. 
I heard him saying something in the 
passage about it this morning when I 
was inside.” 

“T asked if you’d gone to sleep in 
the bath,” explained Thomas. 

“T hadn’t. It is practically impossi- 
ble, Thomas, to go to sleep in a cold 
bath.” 

“Except, perhaps, for a Civil Ser- 
vant,” said Blair. 

“Exactly. Of the practice in the 
Admiralty Thomas can tell us later on. 
For myself I was at the window looking 
at the beautiful view.” 

“ Why can’t you look at it from your 
own window instead of keeping people 
out of the bathroom?” grunted Thomas. 

“ Because the view from my room 
is an entirely different one.” 

“There is no stint in this house,” 
Dahlia pointed out. 

“No,” said Simpson, jumping up 
excitedly. 

Myra put the jug of cider down in 
front of us. 

“There!” she said. ‘“ Please count 
it, and see that I haven’t drunk any on 
the way.” 

“ This is awfully nice of you, Myra. 
And a complete surprise to all of us 
except Simpson. Will you be out here 
again to-morrow about this time?” 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the extremely jolly sound of liquid 
falling from a height. 

Just as it was coming to an end 
Archie appeared suddenly among us 
and dropped on the grass by the side 
of Dahlia. Simpson looked guiltily at 
the empty jug, and then leant down 
to his host. 

“ To-morrow !” he said in a stage 
whisper. ‘ About the same time.” 

“1 doubt it,”’ said Archie. 

“IT know it for a fact,” protested 
Simpson. 

“I’m ‘afraid Myra and Samuel made 
an assignation for this morning,” said 


Dahlia. 
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“ There ’s nothing in it, really,” said 
|Myra. ‘ He’s only trifling with me. 
| {e doesn’t mean anything.” 
| Simpson buried his confused head in 
|his glass, and proceeded to change the 
| subject. 
| he said. 

“We do,” I agreed, “and we think 


open it.” 
| «Tt is rather,” said Archie. 
| «Weare determined, therefore, to do 


|appearance. I did what I could for 
the bathroom this morning. I flatter 
myself that the taint of newness has 
now been dispelled.” 

“‘T was sure it was you,” said Myra. 
“How do you get the water right up 
the walls?” 

“Easily. Further, Archie, if you 
waut any suggestions as to how to 
improve the place our ideas are at your 
disposal.” 

“ For instance,” said Thomas,‘ where 
do we play cricket ?”’ 

“By the way, you fellows,” an- 
nounced Simpson, “I’ve given up 
playing cricket.” ’ 

We all looked at him in consternation. 

“Do you mean you ’ve given up bow!- 
ing ?”’ said Dahlia with wide-open eyes. 

“ Aren’t you ever going to walk to the 
wickets again ?” asked Blair. 

“ Aren’t you ever going to walk back 
to.the pavilion again ?”’ asked Archie. 

“ What will Montgomeryshire say?” 
wondered Myra in tones of awe. 

“May I have your belt and your 
sand-shoes?” I begged. 

“It’s the cider,” said Thomas. 
knew he was overdoing it.” 

Simpson fixed his glasses firmly 
on his nose and looked round at us 
benignly. 

“I’ve given it up for golf,” he 
observed. 

“ Traitor,” said everyone. 

“And the Triangular Tournament 
next year,” added Myra. 

“ You could make a jolly little course 
round here,” went on the infatuated 
victim. ‘If you like, Archie, 1’1l——”’ 

Archie stood up and made a speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“at 11.30 to-morrow precisely I invite 
you to the paddock beyond the kitchen 
garden.” 
| “Myra and I have an appointment,” 
| put in Simpson hastily. 

“A net will be erected,” Archie 

went on, ignoring him, “and Mr. 
Simpson will take his stand therein, 
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prefer it, at the wicket—for five 
|minutes. He will then bowl at us for 
an hour, after which he will have 
| another hour’s smart fielding practice. 


“We all like your house, Archie,” | 


while we all bowl at him—or, if any | 
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| If he is still alive and still talks about 


golf, why then I won't say but what 
|he mightn’t be allowed to plan out a | 
little course—or, at any rate, to do a 
little preliminary weeding.” 
| ‘Good man,” said Simpson. 
“And if anybody else thinks he has | 
given up cricket for lado cr croquet or 
oranges and lemons, then he can devote | 


After a year of hotels| it’s very nice of you to ask us down to himself to planning out a little course | 


for that too—or anyhow to remov'ng a | 
few plantains in preparation for it. In 
fact, ladies and gentlemen, all I want is | 


A vision of white-and-gold appeared | all we can to give the house a homey for you to make yourselves as happy } 


and as useful as you can.” 
“It’s what you’re here for,” said | 
Dahlia. A. A. M. 








THE ART OF SOCIAL 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
| [Suggested by a recent announcement in the 
| **Court and Society” column of The Times. } 
| Sir Paut Burnsmitn and Sir Peter | 
and Lady Wragge gave an evening | 
party on Friday at 141, Arlington 
| Street, which was wittily described on 
| the cards of invitation as a ‘* Wragge- 

The description was apt, for 


} 


| time.” 
| everything connected with the enter- 
|}tainment was replete with Bohemian 
|jocosity. The studio had been con- 
\verted for the nonce into a café 
| chantant, where a troup of vivacious 
|Greek virtuosi from Greek Street; 
Soho, discoursed appropriate music, 
while the area was charmingly 
illuminated with moderator lamps. 
During the evening there was a mock 
Russian ballet in which an exquisitely 
ridiculous burlesque of the Muscovite 
artists was given, Sir Paul Burnsmith 
impersonating the Premier Buffoon with 
extraordinary verve and agility. The 
entertainment concluded with a dance, 
in which all the guests took part, great 
hilarity being evoked by an “ Angel 
Cake-walk,” in which the angels, “ after 
| Sir Josava Reynowps,” were imperson- 
jated by Lady Wragge’s three charming 
| daughters, Trixie, Topsy, and Turvey. 
_Among those present were the Cabinet 
and the Opposition Front Bench; 
| Lady Betty Corker; Viscount and 
| Viscountess Cashley St. Vitus ; Baron 
| Medulla; Lady Florence Owbridge; 
|Sir Hector and Lady Condy; Lady 
Cara Cass; Mr. and Mrs. Eno Salter ; 
Lady Magnesia Dinneford; the Mar- 
chioness of Mull; Lord Harelip; Sir 
Uther and Lady Pupe; Miss Marie 
Tartini; and Archdeacon Tinkler, 








‘*MoTTo Fok TO-DAY: It is not so much 
the being emept from faults, as the having 
exempt from faults, as the having tage to us.” 

East London Daily Dispateh. 
This thought has cheered us in many 
|@ lonely hour. 
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Officer (at distance judging practice). ‘‘ WELL, HAVE YOU LEARNT ANYTHING NEW TO-DAY!” _ 


Private. ‘‘Yxs, SiR; IF YOU TAKES THE BOLT OUT OF YOUR RIFLE AND LOOKS THROUGH THE BARREL AND A MAN JUST FITS 
INSIDE HE'S THREE HUNDRED YARDS AWAY.” : 


Officer. ‘‘ AND WHAT IS THERE REMARKABLE ABOUT THAT?” 
Private (after consideration). ‘‘ NoTHIN’, ’CEvT THAT I DIDN’T KNOW IT BEFORE.” 








| THE TEST. ' REDPOLL. 
To saunter in with new and shining blade, You least of linnets with your crimson crest 
Ready to flick the boundaries by the dozen, And rosy flush across a little breast 
Musing of all the hundreds you have made, That holds—let one admirer now aver— 
And oh! that yonder sits your pretty cousin ; The cheerful heart of a philosopher, 
To take “ two-leg ” with supercilious mien, Never a day beneath our changing sky 
As though "twere almost infra dig. to do it; But sees your small form lightly flitting by, 
To make hot fieldsmen stagger with the screen, Nor English common gay with gorse or broom 
Until the bowler’s arm comes nicely through it ; But hears you calling from some golden bloom ; 
To turn a lordly gaze upon them all; And never, alas! a bird-shop in the land 





To mark mid-off discreetly going deeper ; 
To ease your wrists at an imagined ball ; 

To joke untrembling with the wicket-keeper ; 
To pat and prod the already perfect pitch 

(Left newly gleaming from the recent roller) ; 
To give your trousers their supremest hitch ... 
{ And then, at last, be ready for the bowler; 


To do all this—and, in the end, to be 


But sets you, for a penny, in one’s hand, 
Although of window-starers, more ’s our shame, 
Not one in fifty knows your jolly name. 


And yet, fresh-torn from liberty and mate, 
We find you cheerly settling to your fate; 
Opening a seed-box in your prison cell 
And drawing water from a mimic well. 


Outed at once for absolutely zero ! But I, for one, still pay the ransom “ brown” 
Here is the test of true philosophy, To loose you, eager, to your breezy down ; 
This is the thing that tries the petted hero. And hail you, free or pent 'mid city stones, 


The bonniest little birdlet England owns, 











“It may not be so amen | known that a belief prevails among 
seafaring men that the vessel whose name ends in A rests, also, under] ‘‘ Bardsley was clean bowled by @ ball from Mr. Falcon from the 
an evil spftell.”—AManchester Courier. pavilion which was well pitched up.”— The Times, 


It can’t rest under a worse one than that. It would need to be. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Welsh Dragon. “WELCOME TO YOUR PRINCEDOM!” 
Prince of Wales (aside). “AS NICE A DRAGON AS I EVER HOPE TO 
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MEET.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords, Monday July 3.— 
In an ass2mbly somewhat enervated 
by irresolution, where opposition is 
hampered by tenJlency to let 1 dare 
nos wait upon I would, thore is 
something refreshingly breezy about 
W.LtLtouGHBY Dr Broke. He is the 
Minstrel Boy of the House of Lor s. 
To-night, as usual, he to the war is 
gone; in the ranks of death you'll 
find him. The ancestral sword fleshed 
on Bosworth Field he has girded on, 
and his wild harp (in the form ol 
absolutely hopeless amendment of Ve‘o 
Bill) he has slung behind him. Let 


with reckless audacity almost amount- 
ing to bluster and run away when 
time comes for division. De Broke 
has no sympathy with such tactics. 


no Bill twice rejected by the Peers 
shall receive Royal assent until it has 
been submitted to electors either at a 
general election or by referendum. 

“This, my Lords,” ke proudly said, 
“is a root amendment.” 





Faas SU 


“A ROOT AMENDMENT!” 


_ LaNspowxe thoroughly shocked at the 
Irresponsible truculency of WILLOUGHBY DE 
Broke, 


Artlessly put forward as a recom- 
mendation, this phrase proved to be a 
fatal offence. 

“A root amendment!” exclaimed 
LanspowNE with hands uplifted in 
horror. ‘“ We have passed the Second 
Reading of the Bill and cannot support 
changes that may be fairly described 
a3 going to its root.” 





others frame Amendments, move them | 


Moved amendment stipulating that | 
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De Broke, most loyal of privates 
in the Unionist army, incapable of 


Not only insisted on taking divis‘on 
bus vowed that if Amendment were 
rejected he would move to throw out 
Bill on Third Reading. 

“7 moi!” he eried, waving his 
sword toward back benches of Opposi- 
tion camp. 

Time was (before Budget Bill of 1909 
wa; thrown out) when the appeal 
would have been answered by a couple 
of hundred lusty backwoods-men. 
A great deal has happened sines then. 
To-night only seventeen responded to 
the battle-cry, the majority of ninet, 
being swelled by Brokr’s own cam; 
friends and companions dear. 


Business done.—Commons — spent 


sitting in discussing Second Reading | 


Naval Prize Bill, which proposes to 


enact principle of Declaration of 
London. Weighty debate followed on 


|Amendment by ButcnHer, deferring 
passing of Bill until question bereported 
on by Commission of experts. Rumour 
|of dissension in Ministerial ranks lent 
|interest to division. In full House of 
532 Members Amendment rejected by 
majority of 70. Bill forthwith read 
second time without division. 
Announcement of figures notable for 
| introduction of new form of objurgation 
|presumably parliamentary since the 


SPEAKER offered no objection. Angry 
shouts of “Traitors! Traitors!’ rose 


from Opposition benches. PREMIER 
regarded ominous demonstration with 
customary phlegm. Grey, who is 


younger and constitutionally more 
emotional, was observed to assure 


himself by furtive examination that 
his head was still on his shoulders, 
and Tower Hill, though approachable 
to-day by motor-bus, still afar off. 

Wednesday.—Looked in just now to 
see how Constitution fared. No one 
regarding scene would imagine that it 
was in dire peril. Courtney on his 
legs addressing moderately full but 
slightly bored audience. Not in his 
highest mood of inspiration. Touch 
of melancholy in his voice foreboding 
unexpected development of principle 
of proportional representation by 
‘threatened influx of 500 new Peers. 
| With delicate instinct discarded for the 
|occasion the yellow waistcoat that in 
other days flashed contradiction on the 
|House of Commons. In its place 
displays mediocre white garment any 
ordinary man might wear. 

House being in Comm:ttee Woolsack 
itenantless. Lorp CHANCELLOR, un- 
| gowned and bare of head, discovered 
on Ministerial bench. 
absence of wig with which he habitually 








33 


‘claiming seat on Magisterial Bench. 


| Mind ruffled by news just to hand con- , 


(EXTRACTED From THE Diary or Tony, M.P.)| understanding nuances of that kind. | firming report that, as soon as Veto 


| Bill is out of hand, possibly even next 
week, those pesky Radicals in t’other 
| House will be on again with incon- 
venient questions about Borough and 
|County Magistracy. Was himself « 
| Radical once, and knows what that sort 
|of fellow is capable of. 

Near Lorp CHANCELLOR sits Jon 
|Mortey, exhausted with defiance «: 





i 
/ 


} 
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“The yellow waistcozt that in other days 
| flashed contradiction on the House 0° 
Commons,” but was now ‘‘ with delicate instine: 


’ 


discarded for the occasion.’ 

(Lord Courtney or PENWITH.) 
overwhelming numerical foree 0! 
Opposition. 
LANSDOWNE, alert, with wistful hope 





On other side of table is | 


that Courtney's white waistcoat may | 
imply a flag of truce, breaking the | 


steadiness of the small but resolute 
band of Ministerialists. Everyone 
grieved to know that LEADER oF 
Opposition not yet fully recovere: 
from attack of illness that some weeks 
ago compelled withdrawal from the 
lists. Nevertheless, duty calling, he 
is back again at a post just now 
environed by circumstanzes of ex- 
ceptional difliculty. 

Most notable figure on historic stage 
is that of SecreTARY OF STATE FOR 
War. Never was seen in equally brief 
space of time such compl:te me‘a- 
morphosis. Is this the faces that 
launched a hundred thousand Tertr?- 
torials and stormed the topmost 
heights of Aldershot? Is th's the 
Naro.Leon B. HaLpANE whose martial 
healing suffused Treasury Bench in 
Commons with such 


'him on the way, inward or outward, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


warlike atmos- | 
Grateful for! phere that old soldiers as they passed | 


wrestles as if it were a local Liberal| instinctively squared their shoulders | 
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and murmured, “ Left, right — left, 
right.” Since he quitted the Commons 
seems to have lost a stone in weight. 
Limp lies the Napoleonic curl on his 
massive brow; faded is the light of 
battle in his’ eyes; inert the once 
military figure. 

All of which, Sark says, comes of 
being a Viscount. 

Business done. — LANSDOWNE'S 
amendment riddling Veto Bill carried 
by 253 votes against 46. 

House of Commons, Thursday.—At 
Question-time series of conundrums 
put to CHanceLtor or EXxcHEQUER 
with respect toInsurance Bill. Scene 
watched from distinguished 3trangers’ 
Gallery by swarthy visitor from the 
East, whose spotless white burnouse 
was through the sultry afternoon 
refreshing to the sight, a thing of 
envy to the heart. 

With assistance of copy of Orders of 
the Day his Highness closely followed 
process of cross-examination. Par- 
ticularly struck by question addressed 
by Lockxer-Lampson, who wanted to 
know “whether any calculations have 
been made to show that the reserve 
values of spinsters on marriage will, 
after accumulation during marriage, 
suffice for the re-insurance at original 
rates of widows who subsequently 
become employed persons ?”” 

“ Ha,” murmured the visitor, the 
light of pleased recognition beaming 
in his lustrous brown eyes. ‘ Have often 
heard of custom among this strange 
people of selling their wives at Smif 
Field, whither they conduct them with 
a rope round their neck. Been denied; 
| but here is the principle proposed to 

be embodied in Act of Parliament. 
| Spinsters evidently put up for sale in 
matriage market with reserve values 
privily fixed, as is custom in ordinary 
auction-room. Accumulation during 
marriage probably refers to family 
prospects. Not quite certain whether 
the children are also to be sold, the 
proceeds added to reserve value of 
their mothers whilst yet spinsters. 
But it is clear that, by far-seeing 
wisdom of Parliament, widows are to 
be provided for by process of re-in- 
surance, which, prejudice apart, is better 
than suttee. A little complicated per- 
haps for a foreigner. But illuminative 
as illustrating the minute, far-reaching 
care of British Pa-liament for daily 
needs in humblest domestic circles.” 

Business done——In Committee on 
Insurance Bill. 








Extract from a parent's letter : 


_, “My child as got a weak plice on her brains 
if you look that’s the reason I have to keep her 
away from school to rest it.”” 


If only we could look sometimes. 





PROMISING BEGINNINGS. 

We understand that a suggestion 
has been recently made that a Central 
Bureau be established with a view to 
providing likely titles to distracted 
novelists. Not to be outdone in a 
cause—the encouragement of literature 
—which we have always made our own, 
we beg to announc: our intention of 
going one better. It is not, we believe, 
so much the lack of titles that has de- 
prived the public of that great wealth 
of unwritten novels which might even 
now have been upon our bookstalls, as 
the difficulty which the writer experi- 
ences of getting under way—the icy 
and forbidding aspect of the blank 
white sheet that stonily repels the pen. 

We have pleasure therefore in giving 
below a first instalment, by Our Own 
Expert, of Promisinc BEGInninGs. 
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Viscount Morey reflects.on the question 
whether a life-long adherence to the principle 
of ‘Government of the People, for the People, 
by the People” is compatible with a blank 
refusal even to consider the proposal te consult 
them at every important juncture. 





For aN Historican Novgt. 

I am a plain, blunt man; and John 
my name. I have no trick of words. 
For I am ever more at home, as you 
shall see—else is my task ill done— 
with halberd and with musketoon and. 
score of stout fellows at my back than 
cramped and cabined at the toil of the 
scrivener. But as it hath so happened 
that false rumour is abroad and the 
memory of my dear lord is like to 
suffer for it, and none remains but I 
to tell the truth of this my tale, I needs 
must make the best on’t. For I have 
played my part, albeit but an humble 
one, in great affairs; and yet plain 
John am I, and blunt at that. 

It fell out, then, on a fair June 
morning that my lord rode forth 
For a Mip-Victorian RoMANCE. 

That night in the cellars of the gentry 
through bin and bottle froze the ruddy 








wine; and on the humble doorstep of 
the poor the morning’s milk was solid 
in the can.- For such a frost struck at 
the heart of this old England as even 
old Bill Widdicombe, who has lived 
below the Dell these fifty years, could 
not call to mind the match of. 
And the first I heard of it—— 


For a FEvituerton. 


Lady Martha Stanley curled herself 
up on the sofa, impatiently flicking the 
ash off her cigarette with the point 
of her scarlet slipper. 

“There is not a word of truth in it,” 


she said coldly. ‘I didn’t.” 
The Vicomte Cordon de Val smiled 
indulgently. 


“Oh, yes, you did,” he observed. 

“I tell you I didn’t.” 

“ Yes, you did.” 

“T never did.” 

“ You did.” 

“ Didn't.” 

“ Did.” 

There was a long pause. The room 
resounded to the snap of his steel-grey 
eyes as he gazed intently at her. 

“And what if I did?” she said at last. 
He had conquered. 


For Aa Story, TO BE ENTITLED “ From 
KalILyARD TO CABINET.” 


The whaups (see Glossary) were call- 
ing far and wide across the purple moor 
as Davie reached the brig (bridge) at the 
foot of the Lang Brae (long hill). There 
he paused and cast a last, sad, hungry 
look at the little clachan (sce Glossary) 
far above, where—well he knew—a 
frail old woman in a doorway was 
watching, through her tears, the fast- 
retreating form of “her ain laddie.” 
The whaups continued calling. 

As he shook the drops from his 
plaidie (shawl), Davie then and there, 
in his own dour, stubborn way, regis- 
tered a solemn vow that he would never 
cross that brig eg.in, upon his home- 
ward journey, tili he could do so as a 
Cabinet Minister, in a private motor- 
ear. Far other were the thoughts of 
his old mither (mother), who was trying 
to calculate, with her native thrift, the 
postage on his weekly washing. It is 
the way of the world. And still the 
whaups were calling. 

The purpose of this tale is to show 
how Davie kept his vow; but through 
all the stirring scenes of his career he 
will not be allowed—if we can help it— 
to lose sight of the homely background 
of the little clachan, the mither at the 
wash-tub—and the calling of the 
whaups. 

Glossary. 

Whaup: A moor-bird, frequenting tl.e graves 
of martyrs. 

Clachan:*A sort of smal village whcre it is 





raining and they burn peat. 
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| begin another before she went to bed. 


| line runs, ‘ Eternal arbitress of Death 


-and Life.” I read it to Peter at 
| breakfast. He said, “ Very fine and 


| some marmalade which didn’t taste of 











Hogan, ‘‘1’LL NOT GO OUT. 


’TWas A THRIAL BALL.” 


aa BR)? 


Tare ate 


Umpire. ‘‘BuT IT WASN’T THE FIRST BALL HE BOWLED YE.” 


Hogan. ‘‘ Beco, "TWAS THE FIRST OF THAT KIND.” 














THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 
OF GENIUS. 
Tuesday.—Last night I finished my 
novel, Beauty’s Ensign. I remember 
reading somewhere that GrorGE Sanp, 
if she finished a novel at 2 a.m., would 





I did not begin another novel, but I 
wrote a sonnet to Selene. The first 


large,” and in the same breath went 
on to ask whether he mightn’t have 


cocaine. ‘Lhen he went off to the train 
humming a deplorable tune—I think 
from The Caramel Girl—and observing 
“that men must work and housemaids 
must sweep.” This form of humour (?) 
is to me most repulsive—almost as 
repulsive as the need of interviewing 
the cook. From 10 to 11 I gave 
Lilith her lesson in English. I find 
that Peter habitually alludes to her 
as “my unfortunate daughter.” When 
I asked him why, he said, “ Because 
in deference to your wishes I allowed 
her to be christened Lilith Sieglinde. 
If she marries she will have to change 
her surname, Brandon, which is a jolly 
good name, and she will have to stick 
to her Christian names, which are 





|paying. Sang Lilith to sleep with a 





Pagan and absurd.” Could anything 
be more horribly borné than such a view! | 

Between 11 and 12.45 I wrote three | 
sonnets on the Young Turks. The} 
first was passable, the second moderate, 








but the third was wonderful. I am|bacon. I observed that the remedy 
sending them to Tuomas Harpy for his; was very simple, and, breaking into 
candid opinion. | verse, continued :— 

Lunched off curried walnuts and a ‘* He who begins the day on flesh of swine 
violet omelette. In the afternoon Is no true votary of the Muses Nine.” 
motored for two hours. Swift motion) On which Peter retorted with this 
always excites my poetic impulse, and | dreadful couplet :— 

I improvised the greater part of a| 

short odeto Mr. LancuesteEr, to thetune | 
se 99 

and metre of “Farewell, Manchester. | Igave Peter a glance before which 

Peter came home to dinner in a good he visibly wilted and left the room. 
temper because he had “ made ascoop,” | Can there be a greater tragedy than 
whatever that awful expression may | when a woman of genius links her life 
mean. I read him my sonnets, and he | to that of an ordinary man? This has 
said, ‘‘ What’s wrong with the Young 
Turks is that they want to spend too 
much money on Turkish Delight.” 


‘* She who abstains from the nutritious 


pig 
o 
Is certain to become a first-class prig. 


, - ment for asserting that “ putrid” was 
Discouraged but persevering, I then! 4 potter word than “unlovely ”; Miss 
read him my ode. His comment,| Pedder more than usually stupid. 
“ There's money in that,” is the|Phug she spelled amaranth with two 
highest compliment he is capable of|«n’5 But what can you expect 

of a girl cruelly burdened with the 
‘name of Amelia Pedder? I have 
decided to call her Miss Peveril during 
the rest of her engagement, and the 
determination has already raised my 
spirits. 


lullaby in the whole-tone scale. The 
dear child seemed feverish. Dictated 
to my secretary, Miss Pedder, from 
10 till 12. 

Wednesday.—Up with the lark and 
dictated to my Secretary from 6 to 8. 
Some lovely thoughts bubbled up in 
my brain. But I am strangely per- 
plexed whether the following stanza is 
really my own, or whether 1 have read 
it somewhere :— 


(To be continued.) 








examinations having concluded the remaining 
| days of the term are devoted to gaieties. The 


| boat races commenced this evening, but the | 








| been a sad day. Peter, vulgar; Lilith, | 
wilful and almost deserving chastise- | 


“London, June 7.—The Cambridge tripos | 


|rowing generally hardly equals the previous | 


‘* Nature asks not whence or how, 
Nature cares not why ; 
’Tis enough that Thou art Thou 
And that [am I.” 


| year’s. Pemkroke College for the first time is 

|expected to gain premier position in amateur 

theatricals.—Panama Star. 

We had had an idea that Pemkroke 
Alas! Peter struck a jarring note at| were going head of the footlights th's 

breakfast, when he complained of the! vear. 
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“A HOME FROM HOME.” 


Tue Booking Clerk was losing his 


Algernon, on the safe side of the wire 
grating, remained in an exasperating 
state of calm. 

“T think I make myself clear,” said 
Algernon. “ You are advertising these 
towns, not I. I want two tickets for 
that place where a large red sun sets 
immediately behind two tall black pine 
trees. You must know where I mean. 
Such a symmetrical landscape! ” 

The Booking Clerk was silent. 

“Come now,” said Algernon. “I 
won’t be hard on you. If you can’t 
manage that, I don’t mind going to 
the place with the bright yellow sea 
and blue fishing smacks.” 

The Booking Clerk handed him two 
tickets in desperation. 

 Southsands-on-Sea,” read Algernon. 

I didn’t know the spot myself. 
Algernon remembered he had been 
there, though never before by the 
Overland Route. On arrival I placed 
myself entirely in his hands. He 
showed me round the town with an 
almost proprietary air. In a place 
like this, he explained, it was possible, 
while working on a most economical 
plan, to have a holiday full of exciting 
and novel experiences. For instance, 
he said, here we should buy our dinner 
ourselves direct from the manufacturer 
to avoid the middleman’s profit. 

I called his attention to a “ Family” 
Butcher's. 

“ Rupert,” he said sorrowfully, “ you 
mean well, but you are unreflective. 
This man is candid at the expense of 
his commercial instincts. He avows 
that he is a family man. Can we, in 
whom he has nodomestic interest, expect 
to be treated as liberally by a man who 
admittedly has to support a number 
of little prospective butchers as by one 
who hasn’t a care upon him? Why, 
every oddment of bone or alien picce of 
fat he can weigh with his customer's 
purchase means so much towards a 
provision for his family. I don’t blame 
him, Rupert. Charity begins at home, of 
course. But let us also remember that.” 

I felt the weight of his words and 
we passed on. 

I lost Algernon later in the day, but 
at nightfall we met again and he led 
me with an air of mystery to a dingy 
little hostelry which he had selected. 

I arose early the next morning, but 
Algernon was late for breakfast. He 
came at last with a face full of 
misgiving. I ate my lukewarm bacon 
in resignation and silence and waited 
for his confidences. At last he spoke. 

“ Rupert,” he said in an awed whisper, 
“have you ever met a Cyclist ?” 





temper—all the more quickly because | 





I reflected a moment, then answered, 
“ Yes—when I was young.” 

“ What was he like, Rupert?” 

« Normal, average—when away from 
his bicycle you wouldn’t have known 
him from the rest of his kind. 

“ Extraordinary! Did he devote his 
life to good works, self-denial and so 
on?” 

“ Never, in my experience of him.” 

* Did he try to convert people to his 
cult—his way of thinking ?” 

* Not to my knowledge.” 

“Anyhow, I’m glad I’m not a 
cyclist. I haven’t the right stuff 
in me. Their hardships, their patient 
endurance and all that appal me.” 

I waited for enlightenment. It came. 

“Rupert,” he breathed, “ this— 
this—is ‘Good Accommodation for 
Cyclists.’ Oh, Rupert,” he said, his 
eyes filling with tears, ‘do you think 
a Cyclist ever meets accommodation 
that he considers really bad?” 

I took him by the hand and led him 
out into the fresh air. He revived 
presently and spoke again. 

“T see it all,” he said, and pointed 
to a board which I had failed to notice 
the previous evening. I read the 
legend, “ A Home from Home.” 

«“« A Home from Homo,’” Algernon 
went on. “Think of that. What 
pathos! A home—yes—but strayed 
far, we can never know how far, from 
its abiding-place. And we in our 
thoughtless ignorance have been abus- 
ing it. This home has a past, perhaps 
in Brixton or Bayswater. Can’t you 
think of its owner years ago saying to 
his wife, ‘ My love, the home is looking 
a bit run down ; let us send it to some 
health-resort and see what that will do 
for it’? Andtheysentithere. It was 
wrong, Rupert, very wrong. Possibly 
they sinned in ignorance. This home, 
I feel convinced, wanted a more bracing 
atmosphere. Here it settled down and 
became what it is. The chairs, miles 
from their accustomed haunts, became 
depressed and the very mattress on my 
bed was thin and emaciated. You 
could feel every bone in it, Rupert. 
How was yours? There is one of life’s 
tragedies here. Think of the owner 
visiting his home full of hope—and 
seeing it as it is. He didn’t persevere. 
He deserted it cruelly and shamefully. 
Things went from bad to worse—no 
longer a home worthy of the name, 
merely ”—he cast about in his mind for 
a suitable appellation—“ merely a ‘Good 
Accommodation for Cyclists.’ ” 

Then I also understood, and for a 
time we were too moved for speech. 
Algernon broke the silence. 

“TI don’t think I really care for 
the bright yellow sea and the blue 


fishing-smacks—in a place so full of| 





sad associations,” he said. “I don’t 
think the strangest colours would move | 
me to enthusiasm after what I've 
suffered.” 

There was a pause. 

“ T should like to meet that Booking | 
Clerk again,” said Algernon thought- | 
fully. | 

“T believe he’s ‘At Home’ every 
day from about 6 a.m. till midnight a: 
Liverpool Street Station,” I answered. 

“ Let us go and see,” said Algernon. 








INLAND GOLF. 


I gate the dreadful hollow, in the | 
shade of the little wood, 
Its lips in the grass above are | 
bearded with flame-gold whin; 
I have tried to forget the past, to play 
the shot as I should, . 
But echo there, however I put it, 
answers me, ‘‘In!” 


For there in that ghastly pit long | 
years ago I was found, 
Playing the sad three-more, interring | 
the sphere where it fell; 
Mangled and flattened and hacked and | 
dinted deep in the ground, | 

My ball had the look that is joy to 
the loafer with balls to sell. 


Down at the foot of the cliff, whose | 
shadow makes dusk of the dawn, 
Maddened I stood and muttered, | 
making a friend of despair; | 
Then out I climbed while the wind | 
that had tricked me began to | 
fawn, 
Politely removing the sand that had | 
made a mat of my hair. 


Why do they prate of the blessings of | 
golf on an inland course 
Where the “ pretty ” is but the plain, | 
the “ rough,” prehensile hay, | 
That yields up the ball (if at all) toa; 
reckless towr de force, 
And mocks with rippling mirth your 
search in it day by day. 


| 


And the lost-ball madness flushes up in | 
the 12-man’s head, 
When the breeze brings down the 
impatient, contemptuous “ Fore!” 
Till he gives it up at last and, dropping | 
another instead, 
Envies those fortunate folk, the 
dead, who need golf no more. 





Political Intelligence. 


We understand that in consequence 
of the recent strain of public engage- 
ments in connection with the Corona- ' 
tion festivities, a pair for the rest of 
the season has been arranged between | 
Master AnrHony AsquiTH and Miss 
Merecan Lioyp GEorGeE, 





— 








| 
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HOSPITALITY AT HENLEY. 
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Chorus (to unfortunate swimmer). ‘Go Away! Go away!” 








MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Answers to Correspondents.) 


Malta. It is no use appealing to us 
to champion you. The fact that you 
kept the regiment one hour and a half 
on parade is deplorable. Your excuss 
that the men were precious bad at 
“marching past” and that you were 
on the eve of the G.O.C.’s annual 
inspection will not lessen the gravity 
of the offence in the eyes of the 
“Court.” It will, however, be in your 
favour that you allowed the canteen to 
be open for two hours extra after the 
men came off parade. 

Last Joined (Chatham). An eye-glass 
is worn occasionally by very young and 
inexperienced officers; but we do not 
advise you to use one when you join 
the battalion. 

“Sub,” Plymouth. Indeed you are 
mistaken. A board of officers to con- 
demn two “ part worn” great coats is 
as important a military requirement as 
a court-martial for murder. The fact 
that your cab-fare from Trigantal cost 
the Government 18/6,and that the value 
of the coats totalled 4/83, would not 
impress the House 

Field Officer, R.A. (Abroad). The 


following list may help you. No 
wonder you are perplexed to know 
when to wear your hats:— 

Forage cap (gold-laced). Military 
use; Going to mess on guest nights. 
Home use: In the garden and to 
amuse the children. 

Field-service cap (blue). Military 
use : Going to mess on rainy nights. 
Home use: At fancy balls. 

Brown “Kitchener” helmet. 
Military use: Ordinary parades. 
Home use : At the photographer’s— 
most becoming. 

Brown slouch hat. Military 
use: On manceuvres. Home use : 
To frighten the children when 
naughty. 

Blue cap, with peak. Military 
use: With the frock-coat when 
visiting ships, etc., etc. Home use: 
At Salvation Army meetings. 

White helmet, with fittings. 
Military use: On church parade 
and at D.C.M.’s. Home use: To 
interview the cook on Sunday 
morning. 

Khaki field-service cap. Military 
use; When visiting sick in hospital, 
and can be worn at night when 





turning out the main guard. 





[N.B.—It is not advisable on clear 
nights as you may be secn by higher 
authorities.] Home use: May be 
used as a tea cosy or a mat for 
vegetable dishes. 

Straw hat pugaree and badge. 
Military use: When it is 92° in 
the shade. Home use: This hat 
with a litéile pale blue ribbon, a 
few forget-me-nots, and slightly 
tilted on the left side, will make a 
pretty summer hat for Madam. 

Khaki peaked cap, with bronze 
badge. Military use: Anywhere 
and at any time. Home use: 
Presented to the garrison church 
it makes a neat “collection bag” 
when held by the peak. 





‘* Mrs. —— then sang the National Anthem, 
the large assembly, inspired by her full-throated 
rendering, who was decidedly sweet, joining in 
the loyal chorus, so to speak.” 

The Acton Express, 


As it were, as one might say. 





‘For Sale.—Thirty Cross-bred Hens ready 
to lay three shillings and sixpence apiece,”— 
Advt, in ‘‘ Natal Witness.” 

This is really sporting of them, but— 
couldn’t they make it four shillings ? 
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fasta ' 
| ON SHOW. [staring nf us from the bottom of our! DEDUCTIONS ON THE LINKS. 
| ‘THERE seems to be quite a lot of| « \What did you give?” To my mind nothing is more mentally 
marrying dune nowadays,’ I observed} JI saw that it was useless to pursue stimulating than playing golf with a 
.o Penelope at the reception. the subject further, so I indicated the| perfect stranger. Irom the somewhat 
“ Yes, it does appear to be coming | most imposing article on the table—|inconsequent dialoguzs which are 
in again,” she assented thoughtfully. | a huge silver lamp that made the rest| apt to occur on such occasions, one 


**One has to do something how that | of the presents look insignificant. has considerable opportunity for 
rinking’s gone out. Next year there ‘ll | Penelope was suspicious enough, how- making deductions as to the char- 
bo some new crazestarted, and weddings | ever, to examine the card, which effect-| acter and career of one’s opponent. | 
will have become suburban.” ually disposed of my pretensions. | Moreover, it is perfectly immaterial 

“Personally,” I said, “I like to see| Meekly I led her to a tiny sweet-dish.| whether the deductions so made are 
these old customs revived. When you) “ Very pretty,” she said, as her nose|correct or not. Only the other day 
und I were young ‘ assumed its most scornful angle. fate offered me facilities for exercising 

“ Are you too hopelessly attached to|« What’s it for?” my reasoning powers on the person of 
the refreshments to take me to see the “Ostensibly,” I explained, “it’s a|an unknown gentleman with whom I 
_ presents?” There was a touch of|coal-scuttle, but by pressing a secret|fixed up a match. The results are 
| asperity in Penelope’s voice which spring you can convert it into a spare-|appended. I should mention that the 
| betrayed her sensitiveness on the sub-|bed. But it has no clock,” I added|said gentleman was of a corpulent 

ject of her ago. She is still some/| cynically. middle age. 
months short of twenty-one. When I came upon Penelope again, Pretimixary Depuction. 

We went into the library, which had) she was standing once more in front of} yy sellin sR tn iien 
been converted for the afternoon into} her inkpot, and once more lifting the| Sy ante ee ‘ling ‘t ° as 
a kind of silversmith’s show-room.|lid, which some unfeeling person had ae genset - ldede Rag 
‘To me it is always rather a repellent closed down. A sombre individual in ap ey on maton. dies uce t _ * 
spectacle, this profuse and barbaric] a semi-white waistcoat was regarding - ne I ae leposition an 
| display of gleaming spoil, representing,|her with a carelessly watchful eye. |“ 0» CS#mne DIS Rose. 

as it were, the “ takings” of the per- | I drew her aside. Hote 1. 

formance. One seems to picture the| “Do you see that man over there?”| Opponent discusses weather. Not 
_ bride and bridegroom saying: ‘‘We've|I whispered. “He's a detective, and| therefore of an original turn of mind. 
| not done so badly out of it, have we?’’| he suspects you of designs on your own| All square. 

Penelope, however, appeared to be in| inkpot.” Hote 2. 
| her element among the loaded tables,} “Oh, how thrilling!” exclaimed 
| for she examined each article, and the| Penslope. “Do steal something, just 

card attached thereto, with a laborious | to liven him up a bit.” 
thoroughness and a critical, calculating| “ Doesn't he play his part splendidly? Hote 3. 
expression, for all the world as if she| See how interested he appears to be in| Deduce opponent is arabbit. Self 2 up. 
| were a dealer called in to give an/the presents; and all the while he’s Were 4 
| estimate for the lot. wondering whether you ’ll go quietly or ; : ¢ 
In front of her own present she came | whether he'll have to call for assistance.| Silence. Deem it tactful not to speak 
to rather obvious halt. It was a| And he’s got quite ordinary boots on.” |to opponent. Self 3 up. 
silver inkpot, with a little clock inserted} “Then how do you know he’s a Hote 5. 
in the underneath side of the lid.| detective?” os , O 
[ should never have guessed about the| “I've been to five weddings in the I = —, — a mag 
little clock if she hadn't lifted the lid|last fortnight, and he’s appeared at | CO™men - or Pre panrediee 
to show me; and I noticed that when|every one of them; that’s why ey | ona he ag og mye J nos de 
| she passed on she left it open. waistcoat is only semi-white now. ne that there ‘frai oo - ~ reg 
| But won't they find it disturbing,” | \Ve’re quite old friends. He never stirs Self 2 time to refrain from speaking. 
I asked her, “when they’ro writing | away from the presents, and I’ve asked Self 2 up. W 6 
an important letter to have the flight| him to keep a special eye on mine to- a-ten 
of time continually thrown in their|day, because it would be so awkward| Opponent breaksdriver. Deduce that 
faces? It would put me off my game| if anybody picked it up and accidentally | his remark on patience had a general | 








Deduce that there is a distinct origin- 
ality about opponent’s golf. Self 1 up. 





| entirely.” pressed the secret spring. A spare bed| and not a particular application. Self | 
| “This,” replied Penelope, pointing} would look a little out of place among | 3 up. 
dramatically to the bauble, “is a/all these things.” Hote 7. 


| significant product of the Age of Bustle.| “Well, it’s been a horvridly dull} Opponent considers that in the long 
People are apt to spend far more time | afternoon,” said Penelope, “and I do| run half-crown balls are the cheapest. | 
than they can afford over useless|think you might be a sportsman and|Confirms my preliminary deduction. | 
correspondence. It ought to do a lot| pinch something for me, if it’s only an| Seif 3 up. 
of good.” ice or some of those little pink cakes.” Hote 8. 
“Truth,” I said in my best epigram-| ‘ But you’ve already had—— Oh 
matic vein, “ resides at the bottom of a} well, you may as well get something 
well, Time at the top of an inkwell.”|for your money,” I murmured, as I 
Not discouraged by the reception of this | convoyed her back to the refreshments. 
jew desprit, I continued rhetorically.|“ But I should have been very ill 
“ But where,” I said, “is this passion | indeed if I’d tried to get my money’s : 
for clocks to end? Are we always to be| worth during the last fortnight.” Hore 9. | 
admonished of the fleeting minutes?| “I doubt it,” said Penelope. “I'’ve| Opponent mentions his son. Deduce | 
Soon we shall be finding the hour| given those things myself.” that he is or was married. Self 3 up. l 


= 





Opponent tops new ball, which, after | 
running 20 yards, sinks in pond beyond | 
recovery. Deduce that in the short | 
run half-crown balls are not always | 


the cheapest. Self 4 up. | 
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Hoe 10. 


Game delayed by two ladies, who 
| argue on green. Opponent condemns 
female sex wholesale. Deduce that he 


Self 3 up. Hole halved in 11. 
Hote 11. 


Opponent mentions his wife as not 
sharing his enthusiasm for golf. Deduce 
that she is unhappily married. Self 

| 4 up. 
Hote 12. 
| Opponent complains of difficulty of 
getting matches on these links. Deduce 
| that he is unpopular in club. Hole 
_ halved. 
Hote 13. 

Opponent, after innumerable slashes 
in heather and visitation of three 
bunkers, arrives on green in 7 (so 


'he says). . Deduce that there is a| 
reason for his unpopularity. Self) 
3 up. 


Hote 14. 


My ball leaps into a Stygian pool. 
Quote “ Facilis descensus,” ete. From 
simulated look of comprehension on 
opponent’s face deduce that he is not 
a Latin scholar. Self 2 up. 


Hote 15. 


I miss six-inch putt. Opponent 
makes excuses for me in particularly 
offensive manner. I murmur, “ Qui 
mvexcuse m’accuse.” Opponent ob- 
viously not a French sclolar. Self 
1 up. 

Hote 16. 

Opponent jocularly remarks that he 
expects to relieve me of half-a-crown. 
Make the most lenient deduction 
possible, that he is blessed with a 
short memory. All square. 


Hote 17. 


Too much occupied counting op- 
ponent’s strokes to make deductions. 
All square. 

Hore 18. 


I hole out a mashie shot and win 
match. Opponent, ejaculates “’Elp.” 
Deduce that moments of excitement 
disclose humility of origin. 


| EPILocue. 

| Learn from enquiries at Club house 
| that opponent is third cousin to a 
| backwood Peer. Suddenly remember 
_ he has omitted to pay me my sixpence. 
| Left deducing. 





The Passion for Music. 


** Unofficial bank computations indicate that 
New York’s loss this week has been 16,000,000 
dollars (£3,200,000) cash on the payment for 


is or has been unhappily married. | 








the new Government bands.” —Standard. 





One of the ladies in the background (discussing the failings of a common acquaintance). ‘‘I¥ IT 


WERE ONLY CHLORAL, OR 
FRIGHTFULLY MIDDLE-CLASS.” 





EVEN MORPHIA, BUT LAUDANUM, 


MY DEAR—LAUDANUM Is 80 





THE HEAVY FANTASTIC. 
Accorpine to The Times of July 4, 
Mme. Pavuova in Le Cygne “ sends the 
spectator home to re-read 
‘Ruhig schwebend zart gesellig 
Aber stolz und selbstgefallig 
Wie sich Haupt und Schnabel regt—’ 
in Faust’s vision of the swans,” while 
in the Bacchanale she and M. Morvkin 
“ evoke whole stanzas of Atalanta.” 
Patriotic theatre-goers will be glad 
to learn that it is not only foreign 


artistes who have this vivid power of | 


literary suggestion. 

Mr. Philip Pretious writes to us 
from The ‘.ables, North Kensington, 
to say that he never sees Mr. Harry 





LaupER or hears his bacchanalian 
ditties without being reminded of Pin- 
DAR's immortal remark, apurov pév dap. 
Lirtte ich invariably sends him 
home to read the Autobiography of 
Hersert Spencer, and Mr. CHARLES 
Hawrtrey evokes whole cantos of 
Dante's Divina Commedia. 

On the other hand, Miss Phyllis 
Tyne writes to us to say that she 
never reads such notices as the above 
without being seized with a violent 
desire to re-read the poem in which 
the following couplet occurs :— 

‘* Of all the torments that I most abhor 


Heav'n guard we from the worst, the quoting 
bore.” 
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would suggest, though the reader must be prepared for 
some technical matter by way of introduction. It is always 
entertaining and often droll, and the occasional verses are 
none the worse for being written (as I imagine) in tke 
duller moments of Assize. It is eminently sane and 
corrective of the wild nonsense that is written about the 
law, and many a reader will suffer the agonies of disillusion 
with regard to the reputed innocence of criminals or even 
the romantic and heroic nature of their crimes. At the | 
least the public may herein appreciate the sportsmanship | 
of the Circuiteers, and, by way of recognition, will recover, 
it is hoped, from its present state of depression and return 


| to the habit of litigation with something of its old vigour. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


TueEre is only one page of Flaws (Hutcuinson) to which 
I find myself taking any objection, and that is the title- 
page, because on this Miss JANE Bartow adds to the name 
of her latest book the very inaccurate description “a novel.” 
Whatever else Flaws may be—and it is many things at 
once unusual and charming—a novel it certainly is not. 
At first I thought that it was going to be one, when} 
Frances, the superfluous and neglected daughter of the) 
Lathams, having married to “ disoblige” her family and 
been very decidedly cast off, returned to her childhood’s 
home as a widow much richer than anyone in the neigh- I could forgive or, at any rate, excuse Mr. Horace 
bourhood had any idea of. The situation thus created\ Newrs for unlawfully wounding and conspiring to subvert 
appeared full of pleasant —— ,the King’s English during 
promise, and I was more} the first half of The Socialist 
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ile Seunel (egypt Ak ~\ pee | Countess (Mzis ann Boon), | 
than a Po ee \ Cie vA VS yweeoes “ee bho ag ILLS or —_ 
Q ‘ t +t VV \.\ ZZ Ze ox 4 yecause he seemed to tee 

beg > poten S ie I fy) \Z g | =< \that he had a mission to 

to the use which Frances, | Y ial aA Z, GA \tulfil on behalf of Tariff 
pnd ordered to be | a < “4 | Reform and the Conserva- 

made of the wealth she left ar ff tive Press. Not that I 

behind her. What was done - particularly —sympathised 

with it was to build a kind! | \} Se? 2=4\qe¥tet with his sentiments, but I 





of home, or rather collec- | 
tion of homes, called ‘‘ The | 
Half-Square,” for reduced 
gentility. It is out of this 
foundation and the charac- 
ters of its inmates that Miss 
Bartow makes the chief 
part of her book; and the 
theme is one that suits her 
rambling, discursive style 
to a nicety. As a back- 
ground we have a picture 


am always ready to make 
allowances for a seer in the 
heat of his inspiration. 
Later on, however, as the 
clarity of his vision seemed 
to fade whilst the obfusca- 
jtion of his syntax was 
| maintained, I began to feel | 
jless lenient. The plot of 
| The Socialist Countess deals 
with the love of a daughter 
|of the aristocracy for a 








of middle-class Irish society, 
portrayed with a quiet 
humour that is always 
kindly, and never permits 
itself the least exaggeration 
towards the farcical. The 
reader who is out for sensa- 





talented young revolution- 
ary of the lower classes, 
and the disillusionment she 
'experiences when con- 
|fronted by the low life of 


| his relations, a theme 











which was utilized very 
.,|recently by Mr. SomErRsET 
_|MaveHam in his play, | 
Flaws disappointing; to Loaves and Fishes. In| 
a much larger number, ‘reproducing a Mile End 
especially to those who know the society of which it| interior, and the conversation and manners of its inhabitants, 
treats, the book will bring a store of lasting entertainment | the author has shown himself clever enough, but the only 
and pleasure. | lesson I am able to draw in the end from what is apparently 

|a@ polemical novel is that East is East, and West West, and 
If ever there was an English institution determined to | that the two are incapable of meeting, except, I suppose, at 
survive the hostile attacks of its critics, that institution is | Temple Bar. By the way, I ought to mention that in one 
Circuit. Members of Parliament, private individuals, and | place Mr. Newre has reproached a character for splitting | 
even the judges themselves, have tried from time to time to} an infinitive. I must remind him that the practice of 
kill it, but still it flourishes, if a little subdued, nevertheless | hanging two or three harmless and loyal nominatives on | 
beloved of the Common Law Bar, marvelled at and possibly | almost every page (and in this year of all years!) is quite 
envied by the Chancery Bar, and treated with respect by a! as treasonable an offence. 
trustful public. That this last attitude is not more| 
intelligent is due only to the fact that the institution has 
never attempted to justify or even explain itself to the lay | 
mind, and it has remained for ‘“‘ A Western Circuit Tramp ” 
(whose anonymity has not entirely defied the penetration —— 
of the Profession) to reveal its raison d'étre, its practical £113 6.” : 
use, and, more especially, its social constitution and| We doubt if even the generosity and large-mindedness ot 
humorous experiences. Pie Powder (Murray), being dust | the division would quite console us for the thriftiness of 
from the Law Courts, is by no means as dry as its title; the subtraction. 





tion and a closely-knit plot | 
might conceivably find 





North-Country Visitor (to friend, also North-Country). ‘‘CoME ON, IT 
TOD QUIET HERE; WE'RE GETTING NO VALUE FOR OUR MONEY. 
Friend. ‘‘No vatvE? Wnay, MAN, I CAN HEAR THREE BANDS AT ONCE!” 

















From an advt. in The Sydney Daily Telegraph :— 
“Crystal Cut Glass Jug, with Electroplate £2 0 0 
Less 20 per cent. . ° . ° 8 6 
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